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This testimony strongly confirms the impression made by the general line of Cromwell's conduct at this time, that he was very loath to surrender the prospect of a settlement on the old lines of fche constitution. But his persistency now began to expose him bo suspicion and danger. When the Ring came to Hampton Court, and the head-quarters were fixed at Putney, Cromwell received almost daily messages from the King's attendants; and they were such frequent visitors at his lodging that he was generally believed to have made good terms for himself. John Lilburne, though a prisoner in the Tower, managed to spread this libel on his old defender. Lady Carlisle, a zealous Presby-berian, told Oliver she understood he was to be Earl of Essex a,nd Captain of the King's Guard; she had it, she said, from Sir John Berkley. On the other hand, Berkley tells us he :c would have lied if he had said anything to that purpose." The intrigues to make Cromwell odious to the army were so diligently pressed that he declared he was no longer safe in his quarters, and besought Berkley and Ashburnham to abstain from coming. :i If I am honest," said he, " I have said enough; if I am not honest, nothing would be enough." The wrong-headed Ashburnham however would not listen. He told Berkley they must let these men see that their own disorders made their agreement with the King a necessity for them.
On September 7th, the King being now at Hampton Court, Parliament determined on a fresh attempt, in concurrence with bhe Scotch Commissioners, to get the King's assent to propositions substantially identical with those offered at Newcastle. Ihese involved the adoption of the Covenant, with the iron yoke }f the Presbytery, and would certainly not have been tolerated 3y the army. Cromwell and Ireton advised theii* rejection, and bhe proposal of a {f personal treaty." This course the King :ook, suggesting also that the propositions of the army might be considered; and Cromwell supported that request in the House. But as Charles himself would not accept the army proposals, it was too obvious that he was satisfied with setting the two parties 3y the ears. This conduct of the King gave the Levellers fresh .nfluence. The adjutators and the army generally began to declare ;hat since their propositions were not accepted they would be
Troll and the officers, or to the King's advisors, mentioned by Berkley a few ines back.    I think he meant Cromwell and the officers.whilst the army was in the act of thanksgiving to God for their success, to propose that they should not be elevated with it, but keep still to their former engagements to his Majesty, and once more solemnly vote the proposals; which was accordingly done.*
